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PATTERNS IN DIVERSITY 


N higher education, as in 
most other fields, Ameri- 

cans have demonstrated their 
striking addiction to experi- 
mentation and innovation. 
Bent upon providing more 
and more education for more 
and more people—now more 
than 30 per cent of the na- i, i 
tion’s 18-year-old youth enters 
college each year—they have aN RG 
studded the United States with own 
more than 1800 institutions 
of higher learning. 

Differing vastly from one another in size, type, and 
curricula, these scattered schools represent an aston- 
ishing diversity also with respect to the ways in which 
they are organized, administered, financed, and 
governed. And differences do not stop there. The 
millions of young students on their campuses are in 
many cases poles apart from one another in their in- 
terests, goals, motivations, and capabilities. 

Many problems of the diversification (and unity) 
in American higher education are being studied by a 
group headed by T. R. McConnell, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of California. Carnegie Cor- 


poration has made grants to- 
taling $477,000 for the project. 

The current studies center 

on three different, but closely 
related, kinds of diversity 
within higher education. One 
of these relates to the variety 
of patterns of control and co- 
ordination. Another is the role 
and impact of the junior col- 
leges. Third is the diversity 
among the students them- 
selves. 

This study of the students— 
the intelligence levels, interests, and certain other 
personality characteristics of those who attend vari- 
ous types of institutions—might be considered the 
undergirding for the other two. Conclusions about the 
appropriate roles of various types of institutions, and 
the ways in which they can be most effectively oper- 
ated, must be based in part, at least, on an under- 
standing of the clientele for whom they exist. 

How, then, do students sort themselves out among 
the different institutions? How many students, at 
what levels of ability, are found in what types of in- 
stitutions? How long do they last, what happens to 








them? What are the characteristics of students who 
choose different fields of study and occupations? 

John Darley, professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who is participating in the re- 
search, is already delving into these tangled questions. 
One phase of his study has implications concerning 
the percentage of students at various ability levels 
now receiving higher education. Although Mr. 
Darley’s findings still remain to be 
tested against a larger sample to 
ascertain whether they reflect 
truly the national picture, the re- 
sults of one study with respect to 
one particular state shed interest- 
ing light on the questions he is 
trying to answer. 

A certain large Midwestern 
state contains 14 independent 
four-year colleges, five state col- 
leges, nine junior colleges, and a 
large state-supported university. 
In June of 1953, the high schools 
of that state graduated 31,134 students. In September 
of that year 26 per cent of those graduates enrolled in 
colleges and universities in the state. Of that group, 
43 per cent were from the top quarter of the high 
school graduates in ability; 28 per cent were from the 
lower half. Forty-one per cent of those who were in 
the upper half of their high school classes were not in 
college in the state. 

The most selective institution in the state was a 
private college: 80 per cent of its entrants were from 
the top quarter of their classes, and only 4 per cent 
were from the lower half. The least selective institu- 
tion was also a private four-year college. The other 
independent four-year colleges were, as a group, 
about as selective as the state university; the junior 
colleges were slightly more selective than the state 
colleges. 

If this picture of one state should hold for the nation 
—and a national sample of institutions is being as- 
sembled against which to compare it—it reveals that 
more than a quarter of the present college population 
is drawn from the lower half of the ability range, 
while more than 40 per cent in the upper half are 
receiving no advanced training whatsoever. These 
figures gain added significance in the light of recom- 
mendations made by President Truman’s Commis- 








sion on Higher Education—recommendations, inci- 
dentally, which many denounced on the grounds 
that an attempt to educate such a large proportion of 
the nation’s youth would, to use one critic’s words, 
“loose a barbarian horde on the colleges and con- 
demn them to mediocrity.” The Commission had 
suggested that at least two years of education beyond 
high school be provided for the upper half, and four 
years for the upper third, of the 
college-age youth. Yet, if the 
figures of the sample state are in- 
dicative of the nation as a whole, 
we have gone far beyond the 
Commission’s proposed threshold 
of ability. We are already dipping 
well below the median ability of 
high school graduates, and at the 
same time are failing to educate a 
large proportion of those with 
high aptitude levels. 

As Mr. McConnell believes, 
figures such as these raise “some 
sharp questions concerning the nature of the students 
who should be served, in what institutions, and with 
what kinds of educational programs.” 

The study of students’ characteristics embraces 
more than simply their intellectual capacity. Differ- 
ences in student interests, attitudes, values, and other 
personality aspects may be as significant as intellec- 
tual differences in describing diversity within and 
among institutions. Are there differences in the 
measured interests and personality characteristics 
among students who go to different types of schools? 
For instance, is a man who chooses to go to Harvard 
to study science different from one who goes to M. I. T. 
to study engineering? Are those who go to small 
liberal arts colleges different from those who go to 
large universities to take liberal arts courses? 

Information along these lines is being sought from 
two highly selected groups, one graduate, one under- 
graduate. One group is comprised of almost all of 
last year’s high school winners of National Merit 
scholarships and an equal number of runners-up; the 
other of medical and dental students. A battery of 
tests designed to measure vocational interests, values, 
and personal preferences has been administered to 
these high ability groups, and the findings should 
give some clues as to how students sort themselves 


out as to institutions, fields of study, and vocations. 
The junior colleges or community colleges—the 
two-year colleges which are found in large numbers 
in certain parts of the country and are almost non- 
existent in others—are gaining increasing importance 
in the structure and strategy of American higher edu- 
cation. Their functions, which are several, have great 
significance in a diversified educational system, for 
these schools provide certain services usually not 
emphasized in four-year colleges, and in effect they 
serve as great guidance and distribution centers. 


The Functions of Junior Colleges 


First, of course, they provide “terminal” programs 
for students who will have two years of higher educa- 
tion and no more. Large numbers of their students, 
however, transfer as juniors to four-year schools, and 
so the junior colleges offer courses which parallel the 
lower division courses of four-year institutions. One 
of their important functions is to aid students to make 
educational and vocational choices that are appro- 
priate to their individual characteristics and capabili- 
ties. And finally, they offer a wide range of general 
and special courses for adults. 

Leland Medsker, of East Contra Costa Junior 
College in California, is doing studies of the junior 
colleges and technical institutes in 15 states, which 
include 58 per cent of the junior colleges in the United 
States and 76 per cent of the freshmen and sophomore 
students enrolled in junior colleges. He is gathering 
data on the kinds of programs available, and the 
characteristics of students in the various types of pro- 
grams. He is paying particular attention to the guid- 
ance and personnel services offered students in these 
schools. His report should help educational planners 
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to consider how the junior colleges might help to 
absorb increasing enrollments, aid in diversifying 
educational opportunities for both young and old, 
and help students to choose occupations or plan for 
additional college work. 

All 48 states are involved in higher education. 
Many different patterns of control, administration, 
and coordination exist. Many different people— 
legislators, educators, alumni, and others—are reach- 
ing decisions about education. Within a single state, 
there may be one set of controls for the state univer- 
sity, another for the state college system, and still 
another at the community level for junior colleges. 

Lyman Glenny of Sacramento State College has 
completed a study, which he is now putting into a 
final report, on the varying patterns of coordination 
in 12 representative states. 

Higher education is one social institution that 
“runs by faith, and it may be run segmentally by 
widely disparate faiths,” according to John Darley. 
He reminds us that the ends of education are variously 
defined and vigorously debated, and that the means 
to the ends lend themselves to comparative study only 
under the greatest of difficulties. Thus the Berkeley 
study will offer no single “solution” to higher educa- 
tion’s problems. 

Solutions to these dilemmas must be sought, how- 
ever, and on the basis of such information as the 
Berkeley group is now uncovering. While the prob- 
lems may seem insurmountable, their solution, as Mr. 
McConnell says, “‘will be both crucial and rewarding. 
The future of our industrial economy, of our govern- 
ment, and of our culture hinges on how successfully 
we supply brilliant leadership while raising the 
educational level of large numbers of our people.” 


whole in their complicated in- 
terrelationships, Mr. Cowley has 


chair in higher education—the David 
Jacks professorship at Stanford Uni- 
versity —likes to describe himself as an 
“educational taxonomist.” This de- 
scription is accurate as far as it goes, 
but it doesn’t go far enough. 

Mr. Cowley has devoted years to 
ferreting out and analyzing data on 
higher education. His collection of 


items—more than 100,000 ranging 
from huge tomes to mere phrases or 
sentences from the works of historians, 
sociologists, philosophers, anthropolo- 
gists, political scientists, and educa- 
tionists—is probably the most extensive 
in the possession of any private indi- 
vidual. But in trying, as a taxonomist 
does, to classify and see the parts of the 
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gained a wide reputation for other con- 
tributions to American education. 

He is a coiner of phrases; a prolific 
producer of articles—some 250 of them 
—on almost every aspect of higher ed- 
ucation; a forthright and colorful 
speaker (he describes American higher 
education publicly, and frequently, as 
“a sprawling mingle-mangle”; in a 








recent speech he made a passing refer- 
ence to “Ph. Deities, some of whom are 
Ph. Demons”). He guides several 
Ph.D. candidates each year, and to 
date has turned out some 50 Ph.D.’s 
or Ed.D.’s. 

The key to Mr. Cowley’s ability to 
produce, with phenomenal speed, 
articles on all aspects of higher educa- 
tion is the intricate but efficient filing 
system which lines the study of his Palo 
Alto home. He developed the habit of 
collecting and indexing bits of informa- 
tion as an undergraduate at Dart- 
mouth, where he found that the easiest 
way to work his way through college 
was by writing. A few years later he 
“stumbled more or less by accident 
into the academic world” and received 
the Ph.D. in psychology from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It was when he 
became president of Hamilton College 
in 1938 that he started on his monu- 
mental study of higher education—a 
study to which he became so devoted 
that, in order to continue it, he de- 
clined the presidency of a major uni- 
versity. During the time he has been at 
Stanford he has carried forward his 
research. A recent Carnegie grant to 
the University is helping to support it. 


As a subject matter, education has 
always been under a cloud, Mr. 
Cowley declares. This is for several 
reasons, one being that by its nature it 
cuts across everyone’s terrain. In addi- 
tion—and he quotes Kant, Spencer, 
and Dewey to support the thesis—it is 
the most complicated of all topics. For 
this very reason, he claims, we should 
be directing some of our best minds 
into educational research and giving 
them the best possible training. For a 
great deal of educational research, he 
says bluntly, is of a low order. 

At least part of the cause of this, Mr. 
Cowley believes, is that most research 
in the field is devoted to the piecemeal 
collection of facts, rather than to the 
organization and appraisal of known 
facts and the concepts underlying 
them. This, of course, is part of the 
historic struggle between the empiricists 
(whom Mr. Cowley calls “‘factualists’’) 
and the rationalists (whom he calls 
*‘conceptualists”). The pendulum of 
influence has swung between these 
two groups, from medieval days when 
man was almost totally indifferent to 
facts to the rgth century when, as he 
writes, “the Fact came to triumph over 
the Word.” 


When educational research as such 
began to boom in the early 2oth cen- 
tury, some of the serviceable facts it 
produced “drove much windy theory 
into oblivion.” Soon, however, it be- 
came apparent that most investigators 
were giving attention only to the col- 
lection of facts, largely neglecting the 
implications of their relationships to 
one another. “Chaos followed,” says 
Mr. Cowley. 

He is trying to reverse the trend. 
Factualists and conceptualists depend 
upon each other and need each other, 
and he would like to see a proper 
equilibrium between the two. In this 
connection he quotes what Robert 
Maclver wrote 25 years ago about 
research in the social sciences, which 
today applies with equal force to re- 
search in education: “Today the ma- 
terials for our building are better and 
more plentiful—and here we give 
grateful thanks to the quantitative 
workers. The bricks and the mortar, 
the steel and the lumber, are being 
prepared. The bricklayers and the 
hodmen, the masons and the carpen- 
ters, the riveters and all the rest are 
ready. Now we must pray that the 
architects also arrive.” 


PUBLIC ACTION ON A PUBLIC CRISIS 


CCURATE reporters seldom employ 
the word “dramatic” to describe 
an educational conference. That adjec- 
tive and others as surprising, however, 
are to be found in the pages of news- 
paper coverage given to the meeting 
on Canada’s crisis in higher education, 
held last November by the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities 
with support of a $25,000 grant from 
Carnegie Corporation. 

For the first time in Canada’s his- 
tory, key representatives—some 150 of 
them—from universities, business and 
industry, trade unions, and the federal 
and provincial governments were 





brought together to discuss higher 
education. And it was to this group, 
meeting for three days in Ottawa’s 
Chateau Laurier, that the Prime 
Minister chose to make public his 
Government’s plans for two actions 
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of tremendous significance for Cana- 
dian education and culture. 

In a thoughtful and philosophical 
address, delivered half in English and 
half in French, Prime Minister St. 
Laurent told the conference delegates 
that he would ask the present session of 
Parliament to double federal grants to 
the universities of Canada from $8 mil- 
lion to $16 million a year; and that 
he would propose the establishment of 
the Canada Council for Arts, Humani- 
ties, and Social Sciences with an en- 
dowment of $50 million, plus an addi- 
tional $50 million to the new council 
to be distributed to the universities 





over a ten-year period for capital im- 
provements. These things the Prime 
Minister did when Parliament con- 
vened this month. 

The Prime Minister’s proposals, and 
his choice of the forum before which to 
announce them, are a reflection of the 
mounting awareness throughout Can- 
ada of the critical problems facing the 
colleges and universities. These prob- 
lems are similar to those with which 
U. S. educators are grappling. 

Within ten years, by conservative 
forecast, enrollments across the Do- 
minion will rise 100 per cent. The 
number of faculty must be increased 
proportionately. Operating costs will 
double. Some $285 million in addi- 
tional buildings will be needed. Short- 
ages of funds, one conference delegate 


THE 


FEW years ago the position of our 
Southern universities could be 
likened to that of economically de- 
pressed farmers. Not only were they 
unable to buy the best seed from their 
neighbors, but they were unable to 
protect their homegrown seed from 
visiting birds. 

While salary scales in the Southern 
institutions had improved since the 
end of World War II they still did not 
compare with those in other sections. 
They found it increasingly difficult to 
hold outstanding faculties and students 
against the blandishments of institu- 
tions in other parts of the country. 

Nowhere was the result of this situa- 
tion more marked than in the field of 
graduate education. Many Southern 
universities were making strenuous 
efforts to strengthen their offerings at 
the advanced levels; critical to these 
efforts was the ability to hold the ablest 
faculty and graduate students. This in 
turn was in large part dependent on 
the schools’ ability to offer higher 
salaries to key faculty members and 


remarked, “will make past deficits look 
like the proceeds from penny ante.” 

Financial problems, however, were 
not all that concerned the delegates. 
Appropriately, they were concerned 
with the real issues of education—the 
use of human resources, technological 
and scientific education, educational 
structure—as well as with difficulties 
in securing staff and money. In five 
different sessions they heard papers on 
these problems and held discussions 
about each. 

One valuable product of the confer- 
ence was the extraordinary amount of 
attention paid to the meeting by 
Canada’s newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision. Claude T. Bissell, president of 
Carleton College, who was chairman 
of the planning committee for the con- 





more fellowship money to outstanding 
graduate students. 

For this reason, in 1951 Carnegie 
Corporation made available to the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching $1,200,000 for a 
five-year program to strengthen gradu- 
ate education in the South. 

Fivestrategicschools— Duke, Emory, 
Tulane, and Vanderbilt Universities, 
and the University of North Carolina 
—received Foundation grants. The 
four private schools used theirs to 
supplement the salaries of key pro- 
fessors and provide increased assistance 
to able graduate students; the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina used its only for 
the latter purpose. The hope was that 
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ference, points out that, until recently, 
universities were not “good copy.” 
But during the last year or so, Cana- 
dian universities have systematically 
gone about informing the public of 
their unhappy situation, with happy 
results. ““The newspapers,” Mr. Bissell 
says, “have taken up the cause of the 
university with a zeal and a pertinacity 
that exceeded our fondest hopes.” 

The Canadian public’s increased 
attention to the problems of higher 
education represents a step forward for 
the nation as well as for the univer- 
sities, Mr. Bissell points out. “We have 
now learned to look upon higher edu- 
cation and universities, not as syno- 
nyms for dull necessities, but as watch- 
words in our advance toward material 
and intellectual achievement.” 


SOUTH HOLDS ITS OWN 


these schools would set the pace and 
point the way to be followed by other 
universities, thus having the effect of 
strengthening graduate education in 
the entire region. 

With the close of the program in 
1957 the hope seems amply fulfilled. 
Not only did each participating uni- 
versity report that it plans to maintain 
its salary and fellowship scales at ap- 
proximately the same level to which 
they have been raised with Carnegie 
money, but other institutions in the 
area, with financial aid from other 
sources, have been able to strengthen 
their own graduate programs. 

The Carnegie contribution to the 
strengthening of graduate education in 
the South was a little over a million 
dollars. During the five years that the 
program ran, many times that sum 
was made available for the same pur- 
pose by contributions from organiza- 
tions and individuals, and by univer- 
sity actions in earmarking funds for 
this increasingly important phase of 
education. 








A BALANCED DIET FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


ENERAL education has consider- 
G able trouble keeping its head 
above water even in many under- 
graduate schools today. It goes down 
for the third and last time in most 
graduate schools, where no attempt is 
made to provide advanced students 
with appropriate studies outside their 
own fields of work, even if their under- 
graduate programs have been woefully 
deficient in this respect. 

Yet general education, like woman’s 
work, is something which is never 
done. Three years ago Stanford Uni- 
versity, under a Carnegie grant, in- 
augurated a new series of specially de- 
signed courses in its graduate division. 
They are non-technical, intended to 
convey ideas, concepts, and philoso- 
phies which an intelligent, well- 
trained person should understand. For 
that reason, there are no prerequisites, 
which someone has said are “intended 
to teach a vocabulary.” Students are 
encouraged to enroll in courses far 
outside their specialties, and the re- 
sponse has been warm. 

A Ph.D. student in English might 
choose to enroll in a course on “Science 


N.Y.U. TAKES AN INWARD 


SEARCHING look in the mirror can 
be as rewarding for institutions 
as for individuals. Signs of aging and 
change, both flattering and unflatter- 
ing, probably strike home with greater 
force if self-discovered than if pointed 
out by others. 
On this sturdy and honest premise, 
a number of American colleges and 
universities have embarked on “self- 
studies”; several of them have been 
aided by Carnegie support. In each 
case the conclusions are different, re- 
flecting, as a good mirror should, the 





and Human Affairs,” in which the 
basic ideas of twentieth century physics 
are presented in an understandable 
way, with emphasis on the effects that 
these ideas have on philosophical and 
social questions. A science student 
might choose “The Philosophy of 
Language,” an introduction to the 
study of the nature and uses of symbols. 
“Contemporary Literature in its Major 
Themes” is one of the most popular 
courses, as is “An Introduction to 
American Higher Education.” 
Almost all the great fields of human 
knowledge are explored in one course 
or another, ranging from the nature of 
music to minerals in world affairs, from 
masterpieces of Greek literature to 





inherent differences of size, location, 
aim, and type of the individual schools. 

One of the most ambitious of these 
self-studies was undertaken three years 
ago by New York University, under a 
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geography and contemporary world 
problems. Opportunities for full dis- 
cussion—which the students eagerly 
seize on—are provided in most of the 
courses. One professor reported, ““Dis- 
cussion is so animated that one of my 
major tasks (and a very pleasant one 
it is) is to see that some kind of order is 
preserved and that everyone gets a 
chance to have his say.” 

Stanford has recognized that two 
major obstacles are involved, one being 
the sheer pressure of time required of 
graduate students to master their 
special fields, and another being the 
dearth of appropriate courses in gen- 
eral education at the graduate level. 
Ordinarily, if a graduate student had 
the energy, time, and interest to at- 
tempt courses outside his field he 
would have to enroll in undergraduate 
introductory courses not suitable to his 
abilities, knowledge, or needs. 

Strong evidences of student interest, 
as well as faculty enthusiasm for the 
new program, lead William C. Steere, 
dean of Stanford’s graduate division, 
to declare that “these courses have 
been successful beyond our hopes.” 


LOOK 


$250,000 Corporation grant. Although 
no other of our 1800 institutions of 
higher education is exactly like N.Y.U., 
some of its discoveries and conclusions 
will probably have meaning to many 
of them, and particularly to the grow- 
ing universities in our great urban 
centers. 

N.Y.U., now the largest privately 
financed university in the United 
States, recently celebrated its 125th 
birthday with the publication of a 700- 
page book which represents the fruits 
of the three-year study. As might be 





imagined by its size, no adequate sum- 
mary of the book can be given, except 
to say that it covers every conceivable 
aspect of the sprawling University’s 
many schools and aims, its student 
body, its faculty and alumni, sports, 
buildings, libraries, and administra- 
tion and control. 

Underlying all the detailed exam- 
inations were two basic questions: How 
can a large, complex, urban university 
best serve the individual student? And 
how can such a university best serve 
its community, the nation, and the 
world? 

The directors of the project— George 
D. Stoddard, chairman of the self- 
study committee and now dean of the 
school of education, and Miguel A. de 
Capriles, associate dean of the law 
school and director of the office of in- 
stitutional research and educational 
planning—do not claim that their 
final report offers final answers to these 
questions. “It no more marks the end 
of the process of self-appraisal than 
graduation marks the end of a stu- 
dent’s education,” they declare in the 
book’s preface. But they do see it as a 
signpost pointing to possible future 
directions. 

The self-study committee warns the 
University to prepare for inevitable 
expansion as enrollments increase— 
probably from the present 40,000 to 
50,000 by 1970. It calls for the estab- 
lishment of some new departments as 
well as greater coordination among 
existing ones. 

Under the committee’s plan, the 
present graduate school of arts and 
sciences would be replaced by a gradu- 
ate school of liberal arts and a graduate 
school of science, each to be headed by 
a dean. The college of engineering 
would be the nucleus for developing a 
center of science and engineering com- 
parable to N.Y.U.’s medical and law 
centers. 

The report proposes the establish- 
ment of a school of creative arts and 
communications. It would contain 


THE 


CORPORATION TRUSTEES 


Frederick Sheffield 





Carnegie Corporation’s newest trustee, 
who was elected to the 15-member 
board at the November annual meet- 
ing, is Frederick Sheffield, a partner in 
the New York law firm of Webster 
Sheffield & Chrystie. 

A native of New York, Mr. Sheffield 
attended Groton and then Yale Uni- 
versity, where he took both his 
bachelor’s and law degrees. His under- 
graduate activities at Yale were varied, 
including membership in the dramatic 
association. He balanced his scholastic 


divisions of visual arts, music, theatre 
arts, and communications. Also, the 
committee believes that the creation 
of a center of international affairs 
would draw together and expand ac- 
tivities now scattered over various de- 
partments of the university. 

Under the committee’s plan the 
school of education would be broken 
into two, one a college of teacher edu- 
cation, the other a graduate school of 
education. The first would embrace all 
undergraduate teaching facilities and 
laboratories and include the fifth-year 
and master’s degree programs for 
teachers. The graduate school of edu- 
cation would include all other work 
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and extracurricular activities with en- 
thusiastic participation in sports. Crew 
was his favorite; he rowed with the 
Yale crew for three years and was on 
the U. S. Olympic team in 1924. 

In law school, Mr. Sheffield was 
an editor and secretary of the Yale Law 
Journal. 

Immediately after his graduation in 
1927 Mr. Sheffield came to New York 
to begin the practice of law. In 1936 he 
became a partner in Wiley, Willcox & 
Sheffield. The predecessor of his pres- 
ent firm was formed in 1942. Mr. 
Sheffield is a member of the American 
and New York State Bar Associations, 
and has been active on various com- 
mittees of the Bar Association of the 
City of New York. 

Mr. Sheffield brings to his Carnegie 
trusteeship long experience in educa- 
tional and philanthropic fields. He has 
been a trustee of the New York School 
of Social Work since 1946, and served 
as chairman of its board from 1950 to 
1954- He is a trustee of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Morningside Heights, Inc., 
the Community Service Society, and 
the Trudeau Sanatorium. 


beyond the baccalaureate degree, such 
as the Ph.D. and Ed.D. programs, 
graduate instruction, and research. 
Included in the college of education 
would be a child research center, to do 
research on the growth and behavior 
of children. 

The self-study committee’s recom- 
mendations were many and specific, 
and a number of them were concerned 
with problems peculiar to N.Y.U. 
itself. But the spirit that animated the 
study, the patient, painstaking, and 
humble search for ways better to serve 
N.Y.U.’s students, is a spirit that could 
well serve other campuses, large and 
small. 





NEW GRANTS 


Grants amounting to $2,610,000 were 
voted by the trustees of Carnegie Cor- 
poration during the first quarter of the 
Corporation’s new fiscal year, which 
began October 1, 1956. 

The income for the fiscal year 1956- 
57 is now estimated at $8,850,000. 
From this sum, $2,265,000 has been 
set aside to meet commitments, includ- 
ing those for teachers’ pensions, in- 
curred in previous year. 

It is the Corporation’s policy to 
spend all income in the year in which 
it is received. 

Included among the grants voted 
during the last quarter are those listed 
below: 


United States 


American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties, one half to be used for fellowships 
and one half for general support, 
$500,000. 

American Studies Association, for 
expenses of a conference on the under- 
graduate teaching of American studies, 
$3,000. 

College Entrance Examination 
Board, toward support of the Commis- 
sion on Mathematics, $150,000. 

Milbank Memorial Fund, for a 
study of social and psychological fac- 
tors in fertility, $150,000. 

National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, toward support, $150,000. 

North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, for train- 
ing workshops on higher education, 
$147,000. 

Princeton University, for a seminar 
sponsored by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, $50,000. 

Southern Regional Education 
Board, for a program of research and 
training in higher education, $460,000. 

Syracuse University, for a study of 
education and training for public serv- 
ice overseas, $175,000. 

Yale University, for a new program 


of liberal arts courses for engineering 
students, $75,500. 


British Commonwealth 


Australian Humanities Research 
Council, for expenses of an exchange 
of lecturers with Canada, $3,400. 

Humanities Research Council of 
Canada, for expenses of an exchange 
of lecturers with Australia, $3,400. 


Corporation Officer Returns 
from Foreign Trip 


Alan Pifer, executive assistant in the 
Corporation’s program for the British 
Commonwealth, has just returned to 
New York from a two and one-half 
month trip to London, Australia, 
Singapore, the Federation of Malaya 
and Hong Kong. His visit to the Asian 
countries was the first to be made by a 
Corporation officer, although Aus- 
tralia has been visited by several other 
officers in recent years. 

In Malaya, Mr. Pifer talked with 
leaders in education, politics, and 
government about the educational 
needs of the Federation, which will 
achieve full independence on August 1 
of this year. He visited schools and 
teacher-training colleges in the Feder- 
ation, both at Kuala Lumpur, the 
federal capital, and in Ipoh, center of 
the tin-mining area and capital of the 
state of Perak. 

In Singapore, he visited the Uni- 
versity of Malaya, a government-sup- 
ported institution, and Nanyang Uni- 
versity, a privately financed Chinese 
university. In Hong Kong, he spent 
the majority of his time at the Univer- 
sity of Hong Kong but also saw two 
new colleges, New Asia and Chung 
Chi, whose faculties are made up 
largely of refugees from the Christian 
colleges of China. 

Mr. Pifer visited all of the Australian 
universities, as well as some teacher- 
training colleges. He also talked with 
officials of other organizations, includ- 
ing the Australian Social Science Re- 
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search Council, Australian Council for 
Educational Research, Humanities 
Research Council, and Nieman fellow- 
ships selection committee. He talked 
with people in a number of libraries 
and art galleries, and made a two-day 
tour of the Snowy Mountains Author- 
ity, sometimes called “the T.V.A. of 
Australia.” 

In London, Mr. Pifer consulted 
with officials of foundations, universi- 
ties, the Colonial Office, and the Inter- 
University Council for Higher Educa- 
tion Overseas. Carnegie Corporation 
shares an interest with these organiza- 
tions in many of the educational prob- 
lems of the Commonwealth countries, 
especially in the field of higher edu- 
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Carnegie Corporation of New York is a phil- 
anthropic foundation created by Andrew 
Carnegie in 1911 for the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge and understanding. It 
has a basic endowment of $135 million and 
its present assets, reckoned at cost value, are 
approximately $183 million. The income 
from $12 million of this fund may be used in 
certain British Commonwealth areas; all 
other income must be spent in the United 
States. 

The Corporation has a continuing interest 
in improving higher education. Grants are 
made to colleges and universities, professional 
associations, and other educational organiza- 
tions for specific programs. Such programs 
include basic research as well as more effec- 
tive use of the results of research, increased 
understanding of international affairs, better 
preparation of teachers, and new teaching 
programs. 

Detailed descriptions of the Corporation’s 
activities are contained in its annual reports, 
which usually are published in December. 


Board of Trustees: Morris Haptey, Chairman of 
the Board; W. Ranpvoipx Burcess; Joun W. Garv- 
ner; Caryt P. Haskins; Devereux C. Josepus; 
Nicnotas Ke.tey; R. C. Lerrinowe1; RGARET 
Carnecie Mitier; Freperick Ossorn; ARTHUR 
W. Pace; Gwitym A. Price; Exumvu Root, Jr.; 
Freperick SHerrie.p; Cuartes M. Sporrorp; 
Cuares ALLEN Tuomas. 


Administration: Joun W. Garpner, President; 
James A. Perxins, Vice President; Fuorence 
Anperson, Secretary; C. Hersert Lee, Treasurer; 
Sreruen H. Stacxpo re, Executive Associate, British 
Dominions and Colonies Program; Wituam W. 
Marve., Executive Associate; our J. Wert, Ex- 
ecutive Associate; Frevericx H. Jackson, Executive 
Assistant; Avan Pirer, Executive Assistant, British 
Dominions and Colonies Program; Maroaret E. 
Manoney, Assistant Secretary; James W. Camp- 
BELL, Assistant Treasurer; Heten Rowan, Editor. 
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